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PREFACE 



Mr. Madarasz published no book on penmanship. He left, however, much of his best work 
in the hands of his widow, Mrs. Clara K. Madarasz, for publication. This, together with the best 
we could secure from various sources, has been reproduced in this book. 

We are indebted to the following and extend our thanks for plates, specimens, text, points on 
methods, etc: H. G. Healey, W. E. Dennis, A. S. Weaver, I. P. Ketchum, H. W. Patten, W. C. Brown- 
field, P. Escalon, C. E. Doner. 

While the reproductions cannot do full justice to the original pen and ink specimens, most 
of the spirit and grace of the most masterful penman of his day have been retained, and are hereby 
respectfully submitted. 

The wish of Mr. Madarasz was tnat this book be published as a "Dowry" for his beloved wife, 
and she desired that it be published as a memorial to his memory. As the publishers, we have 
endeavored to respect both of their wishes. We hope that we have executed creditably the task 
entrusted to us, which has been a real pleasure. 

THE ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY 




As he appeared at twenty-five (upper oval), thirry-five (lower left oval), 

and forty-five (lower right oval) years of age. 
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L. MADARASZ 



Louis Madarasz was born in San Antonio, Texas, 
January 20, 1859, on the outskirts of the city, where, 
in the freedom of the outdoor life, he developed a fine 
physique and a strong constitution. He rode horse 
back, hunted, fished, swam in the river, and led a life 
that develops elasticity as well as strength of muscle. 
Whether this early training had any influence in the 
freedom and grace of his pen manipulations in after 
years can only be conjectured, but the fact remains, 
nevertheless, that Madarasz possessed the chief requi- 
sites for attaining unparalleled skill in penmanship — 
fine strong nerves, a delicate touch, and a peerless 
conception of form. 

ANCESTRY 

Madarasz was an American by accident of birth. 
On both sides of the house his family were Hungarians, 
and had it not been for the strenuous exertions of 
Louis Kossuth, the Revolutionary patriot. America would 
never have known him. The Hungarian Revolution of 
1848, while of short duration, produced far-reaching 
results. One of these was the banishment of Kossuth, 
the leader cf the Revolution, and many of his followers, 
among these were the paternal and maternal grand- 
fathers of Madarasz. His paternal grandfather, Ladislaus 
Madarasz was minister of War under Kossuth. He came 

to this country in 1848, and spent the remainder of 
his life here, passing away in 1907 at the age of 98 
years. His maternal grandfather, Ladislaus Ujhazi, was 
Governor of Kamoron and the Count of Saros. Hence 
both sides of the family belonged to the nobility. 
Madarasz's father, William, was born in Hungry in 1836. 
His title was the Baron of Udz. His mother was Nona 
Ujhazi. She was one of a family of three daughters 
and nine sons. Her father lived in San Antonio, Texas. 
One of the conditions of her father's banishment from 
his native land was that none of his children could return 

during his life time. Feeling the unjustness of this 
condition, and desiring very much that his children might 
return, he took his own life. The family all returned with 
the exception of Madarasz's mother. 

Three children were born to William Madarasz 
and Nona Ujhazi, father and mother of Madarasz. The 
eldest son, William, was engaged in the banking busi- 
ness in Central America; he died in 1904. The second 
son, Bela, died in infancy. Louis was the youngest. 

Madarasz's father died in 1873, while on a visit 
to Hungary. His mother died in 1898 in San Antonio. 

The friendship of Kossuth for the grandparents of 
Madarasz was very strong. His grandfather on his 
mother's side received many favors at the hands of 
leading citizens. Two presidents of the United States, 
Zachary Taylor and Millard Fillmore, entertained them 
as the nation's guests. An active correspondence was 



maintained with such men as John Brown, the celebrated 
abolitionist; Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State; 
Hamilton Fish, Governor of New York; Richard Cobden, 
the great economist, and many others. 

One of the most pleasant events in the later years 
of Madarasz's life occurred in 1907 when he paid a 
visit to the home of his ancestors in Hungary, and visited 
the estates that had been held by the family for more 
than eleveo hundred years. 

From these brief details of his illustrious ancestry, 
one can readily discern the source of Madarasz's patriot- 
ism. Love of home and country was an instinct with 
him, and America never had a truer or more loyal 
citizen. 

EARLY EDUCATION 

His early education was received at his birthplace 
in St. Mary's College. After his school days he worked 
for a time in a real estate office, and when fifteen or 
sixteen years old a copy of Gaskell's Compendium of 
Penmanship fell into his hands. This was sufficient to 
awaken within him an enthusiasm on the subject which 
lasted through his life. Nothing previous to this had 
crossed his path to incite a desire to become an expert 
in penmanship. He worked hard and persistently, and 
soon discovered that he possessed the elements for 
reaching a high grade of skill. This little compendium 
of writing, with its bold, dashy, attractive copy slips 
tied up with a pink ribbon in a beautifully-engraved 
envelope, no doubt, caused the turning point in his life. 
He soon after bade adieu to Texas, leaving on the 
first train from San Antonio, and after a roundabout 
journey, reached Rochester, N. Y. There he enrolled as 
a pupil in the Rochester Business University and settled 
down to a course of business training. While pursuing 
his studies at this school he did not relax in his enthusiasm 
for his favorite hobby — penmanship. He continued to 
practice and practice until his skill in wielding the pen 
became something marvelous, and soon he was being 
heard of as "the wonder boy penman" (still in his teens). 
After spending some months at the Rochester Business 
University, he attended school for a short time in 
Brockport. Being able to write his attractive style with 
wonderful grace and rapidity, young Madarasz began to 
investigate as to how he could turn his skill into dollars. 
Written cards at that time were a novelty. To write a 
name on a dozen cards in as many different ways was 
something that made people look and wonder, and 
nothing was so unique as the "Madarasz Style" on a 
card. When he became located in the Arcade at 
Rochester, he found it a profitable occupation. Throngs 
of people gazed with admiration at this youth, writing 
names in various combinations of capitals with a rapidity 
that was amazing. Then it was he began to exercise 
his ingenuity in advertising his penmanship. He got out 
odd and attractive circulars which were circulated freely 
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and sent by mail to everyone who he thought might be 
interested In his favorite art. Black cards and white 
ink were a great novelty. When the skillful hand of 
Madarasz with its wonderful dexterity and freedom 
penned a name on a black card in white ink, sparkling 
with beautiful shades, delicate and graceful hair lines, 
it was certainly making penmanship an exceedingly 
attractive feature. These, and other novelties in pen 
work, the boy penman advertised in his peculiar way, 
soon began to bring him in considerable money by 
mail. His mail orders increased with more advertising, 
and he was soon known to the fraternity throughout the 
country as a young wizard with the pen. 

Although the skilled hand of this Knight of the 
Quill was bringing him easy dollars at this time in 
Rochester with good prospects of an increase, his 
thirst for other scenes would not allow him to remain 
even where prosperity was smiling upon him. He 
accordingly left what would have seemed to many of 
his age a lucrative business and wandered through the 
State of New York. Finally G. A. Gaskell, the author 
of the little compendium that had started him out in 
the world, induced him to come to his headquarters 
at Manchester, N. H. Gaskell's genius in advertising 
appealed to young Madarasz, and the result was he 
next found himself at work for the very man whose 
publications had launched him on his penmanship career. 
The autograph of Madarasz had been printed in nearly 
every leading magazine in the country just to show 
young people what Gaskell's Compendium had done 
for a boy in Texas. 

Here in Manchester, Madarasz absorbed from 
Gaskell many ideas about advertising, and he lent 
himself more in particular to devising schemes for calling 
public attention to his work. His new methods of adver- 
tising brought him hundreds of orders by mail for his 
skillful penwork, and so rapid and expert he was in 
handling them that he was again reaping a good harvest. 
He continued with Gaskell after the latter moved to 
Jersey City, N. J., where Madarasz kept up his card 
work which he proceeded to advertise in a somewhat 
larger scale. 

After staying in Jersey City a year or two, the 
strenuous spirit of young Madarasz asserted itself and 
he migrated to Sterling, Illinois. There he accepted a 
position as a special reacher of writing in Aument's 
Business College, and remained about a year. The quiet 
town of Sterling could not hold him long. The din and glare 
of a large city had more attraction for him, and in 
another year he was back again in Jersey City. Before 
many months had passed he was heard from in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where he was engaged by the 
Eastman Business College. The manager there saw a 
good drawing card in elegantly-written letters by 
Madarasz which that institution sent out to attract 
students. No doubt these letters so artistically penned 
in the "Madarasz style" drew many a student to that 
famous institution of business education. After about 
a year at the Eastman school, Madarasz boarded a train 
and made quite an extensive tour through the southwest, 
visiting his native place in Texas. He finally drifted 
back again to New York City, where his skillful pen 
kept him busy until he was seized with a desire for 
stage life. 



This versatile young man had always found a charm 
in the footlights. He was an enthusiastic theater goer, 
and rarely missed seeing any prominent star in the pro- 
fession. He was well posted in theatrical doings, and 
an excellent judge of acting. He studied for awhile 
under the instruction of a New York actor with the 
intention of abandoning the work in which he had been 
so successful. He directed his attention to the dramas 
of Shakespeare, and appeared in public in one of them. 
He did not continue this long, however, and once more 
began sending better penwork than ever to all parts 
of the country. 

On March 26, 1889, Madarasz was married to Miss 
Clara Kalish. a New York Society girl, with whom he 
had been acquainted for some years. In spite of the 
delight he took in travel, he was very domestic in his 
tastes, and his home life was one of the most beautiful 
facets of this many-sided man. Like so many famous 
men, he left no children to continue his name. 

Some years later Madarasz went to Cedar Rapids, 
la., and engaged with the Cedar Rapids Business 
College as a special writing teacher. Here he remained 
two or three years, and then purchased an interest in 
the Lincoln, Nebraska, Business College. Subsequently 
selling his interest in this school, he lived for a short 
time at Little Rock, Arkansas, where he lost all his material 
belongings in the school which burned, and finally returned 
to New York City. 

LIBERAL AND MANY-SIDED 

An adequate account of the career of this genius 
cannot all be told in a brief sketch. He was a man of 
the world and saw much of it. Many in the same line 
of work have lived their entire days in the same place 
with hardly a look beyond their narrow horizon, perhaps 
accumulating a few more dollars, but missing that which 
broadens one who learns what the world is by actual 
contact with it. 

Madarasz was a broad-minded and a well-informed 
man, who by reading and traveling had gathered a 
liberal fund of information. He was peculiar in his 
tastes and habits, loyal to the few friends he cultivated, 
and in the opinion of those who knew him best, free 
from petty jealousy and malice. Although he sounded 
his trumpet loud in advertising, he was modest personally, 
and no one was more ready to acknowledge merit and 
give credit to others where it was due. 

Possessed of a fine physique and a naturally strong 
constitution, Madarasz would have been singled out for 
a long-lived person, but a severe illness of pneumonia 
broke down his robust health while he was in Nevada 
a few years before his death. Diabetes followed and 
during the last iwo or three years of his life he was in 
delicate health. But in spite of all his illness, his wonder- 
fully steady nerve and delicate touch never left him, and 
to his very last days the hand that had done such skillful 
work was as firm as ever. 

He passed away quietly on December 23, 1910, 
having on the day he was stricken written a Christmas 
greeting in that beautiful clean-cut style of penmanship 
which has been copied by so many thousand aspirants. 
At his request his body was cremated. His ashes rest 
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in the beautiful Columbarium at Fresh Pond, Long Island. 
His epitaph reads: 

"In memory of a brave and gentle man whose love 
of Truth and Justice made him an Inspiration to all 
who knew him. He put his house in order; his work 
was done." 

W. E. DENNIS. 



HOW MADARASZ WROTE 

Mr. W. C. Brownfield, one of his last pupils, has 
contributed the following on this subject: 

"I saw him execute many ornate capitals, some 
quite large, with the arm touching desk at all times. 
Speed and muscular movement coupled with a conscious 
tenseness in his grip and full confidence in his pen 
seemed to make it possible for him to turn out letters 
which were marvels of beauty and form. 

"My first impression was that he was using almost 
all finger movement, his method being so much different 
from any I had ever seen used; but after watching him 
for several days, I discovered there was much more 
muscular in it than I had supposed. The hand did not 
seem to stop gliding anywhere except when a shaded 
down-stroke was used. On cards he often wrote all the 
small letters of a name without lifting his pen. A small 
running hand style seemed to be his favorite and this 
he could execute with almost pure muscular movement. 

"He had a method for every stroke and always 
made it a point to know what and how he was going 
to execute any combination and how any piece of work 
should be done. In other words, he always used his 
head before he did the pen. He was truly a genius, 
and I don't believe anyone could duplicate his style 
successfully without having seen him write it. Madarasz 
did not say much about movement, but he would tell 
me when I was not using enough. He referred to 
'Professional Movement' when asked how he did his 
fine work." 



Mr. C. E. Doner, of Beverly, Mass., was closely 
associated with Madarasz in New York City some years 
ago, and has contributed the following: 

"It was in New York City that I became a personal 
friend of the great penman. It was there that we 
worked side by side in an office. As I am writinq this 
little sketch, I picture ourselves clearly, Mr. Madarasz 
in one small room and I in an adjoining one — he a past 
master of the art and I a mere student. As I sat at my 
desk I could see him writing at his desk, and I assure 
you that I took every opportunity to study his position, 
movement, and in fact every act that he performed with 
the pen. Occasionally I would go to his desk, lean over 
close to his paper and watch him execute. Mr. Madarasz 
was not a rapid writer, but his every movement was sure 
and firm and strong and graceful. He had a wonderful 
command of the pen. It seemed whenever his pen 
would touch the paper that it was so guided as to make 
a graceful form. By observing him closely I noticed 
that his arm would be raised slightly from the table in 
executing large free capitals and gently lowered to the 
table when writing the small letters. He used more 
or less finger action in writing small letters, but his 
movement was so fine and accurate that the form would 



be almost perfect. As I remembered him, he would, 
as a rule remove his coat and have nothing on his arm 
but the shirt sleeve." 



Mr. T. Courtney, a student and friend of Madarasz, 
contributed the following: 

"Madarasz seemed always to be able to execute 
highgrade ornamental writing at a moment's notice, 
without any preliminary 'tuning up.' He used the muscular 
or forearm movement on large flourished capitals without 
ever raising his arm off the desk. Usually he wrote on his 
bare forearm when doing his best ornamental writing. He 
laid great stress on the starting and ending ovals, insist- 
ing on these being horizontal, and about equal when they 
occur in the same capital so that the letter would balance. 

"During the holidays of 1902 I was asked to prepare 
a paper on Ornamental Writing to be read before the 
National Penmanship Association, and in preparaing it I 
wrote to several leading penman asking several questions 
in regard to accurate writing. The following from 
Madarasz gives very clearly his opinions on that subject, 
and I am quoting it in full: 

New York, Nov. 21, 1902. 

My Dear Courtney: 

1. Accurate writing is writing so closely near to 
an accepted standard that the well-trained eye cannot 
detect the difference. 

2. The muscular movement for capitals, crossings 
on t's, overthrow, underthrow and ending strokes requir- 
ing firm free curves. For small letters, minimum, the finger 
movement; for upward throw on t's and d's, the muscular; 
for downward shades on these two, the finger; for loops, 
a fast finger movement. 

Accurate writing is acquired only by the absolute 
knowledge of perfect form, and so much practice that 
the hand will trace, unconsiously and easily, the ideal 
of letters in the executor's mind. 

Flickinger in his prime used whole arm move- 
ment for capitals, and so did A. D. Taylor. Touch is a 
matter of temperament, and relies greatly upon the 
pulsations in the writer's hand and the quality of ma- 
terials used. 

My wife and 1 are in good health and happy — 
nothing more is desired. Yours truly, 

L. MADARASZ 

A letter written by Madarasz in Knoxville, Tenn., 
on May 15, 1 909, clearly explains the movements he 
used in executing ornamental penmanship: 

"I use a purely forearm or muscular movement in 
the execution of all capitals, and a combined movement 
on all small letters, thus: to the height of a small u, a 
muscular movement, and from the upper portion of any 
letter higher than a small u, I check the movement and 
shoot my finger up reaching above the height of small u 
and down again. When an f occurs I use the muscular 
movement for the lower half. On small y, g, j, p and q. 
I use a muscular movement. I omit using the bottom 
loops on y, g, z and j because the strain of crossing 
exactly on the base line is too great." 
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WHAT THE TEACHER OF PENMANSHIP TODAY NEEDS 

By L. MABARASZ 



This is a broad subject — for whatever are the needs 
of a teacher of penmanship are also the needs of 
teachers of all other themes. No one can do justice 
to himself as a teacher, or to his pupils, who does not 
bring to the work, knowledge, sincerity, enduring 
patience, coupled with tact, good manners, cleanliness 
and health. Go as far as your knowledge extends, 
stop there, even if you are forced to tell your pupil, 
"I can carry you no further." Be honest in your work, 
put forth your strongest efforts — rise to concert pitch — 
become en rapport. Persevere, persevere with all your 
will behind; if your pupil lacks understanding of one 
method of explanation, be expedient, try another, there 
are more ways than one to prove that twice two are four. 
Cultivate an even disposition; don't allow your temper to 
rise; you will find it difficult at times to do so, but take 
plenty of time in answering — you'll be paid for the 
investment. If your pupil is a confirmed candidate for 
a reform school, in justice to your other charges, get 
rid of him in short order. Absorb this: Kind, cheery, and 
encouraging words find in the young mind fertile soil, 
and soon become bulwarks untakeable. Be clean, out 
of respect to yourself and your fellows; don't carry 



around with you any real estate except on the soles of 
your shoes. Cleaniness is. what I consider, the first 
mark of a gentleman — besides, it is a strong insurance 
for health, the cost is water, and soap if you can get it. 
The smell of a clean person is pleasing to the eye, more 
so to the olfactory nerves; neglect cleanliness and you'll 
be shunned. Unfortunately, through environment, im- 
proper living, or hereditary laws, all of us are not 
endowed with health — yet the science of becoming 
healthy is such an open book that it seems almost a 
crime to continue unhealthy — your physician, if of the 
right sort, can help you in the rebuilding. Teaching as 
a means to make money is a failure; always has been, 
and. possibly always will be. Still, the consciousness of 
the work, when well done, is such a big reward that 
once undertaken, it is well nigh impossible to give it up. 

The above article was contributed to THE EDU- 
CATOR in 1901 upon special request of the publishers, 
and therefore expressed his views at that time. How- 
ever, they are of as much value to the teacher of pen- 
manship today as they were then, and should therefore 
be studied and assimulated. 



MADARASZ AS A TEACHER 



Many opinions have been expressed regarding 

Madarasz as a teacher. Most seem to agree, however, 

that when he attempted to explain his methods by 

words before a class, he was not the greatest success. 

His forte lay in individual instruction. When seated 

beside a pupil, few there are, if any, who have excelled 

him in imparting skill with the pen. Measured by the 

results he secured from his pupils, he was one of the 
greatest teachers of penmanship that has ever lived. 



As one of his pupils expressed it, "just to watch him 
work was worth a trip across the continent, and was 
good instruction." 

His greatest work was accomplished through his 
penmanship. Thousands have been moved to improve 
their writing by merely seeing specimens of his work. 
His influence on those who admire fine penmanship 
was equaf to that exerted by great musicians whose 
skill commands both inspiration and admiration. 



THE INK MADARASZ USED 



The greater part of his life Madarasz used Arnold's 
Black Ink. For some years before he died, however, 
he used mainly India Ink, or Korean Ink, as he termed 
it. His instructions for using Arnold's Ink, written in 
New York, July I I, 1900, are as follows: "In mixing my 
ink I use Arnold's Black Ink and Arnold's Writing Fluid 
in proportions of about 4/7 Ink and 3/7 Fluid. A 
broad bottomed glass ink well is used with metallic lid 
that drops down. The mouth of the well is large enough 
to admit an Oblique holder. The well holds one-half pint 
of ink or more. After first stirring I never stir or shake 
it, and as I use it, say after using one-fourth of it I pour 
in enough Fluid to fill the bottle and keep on repeating 
this for about nine months, when I carefully drain out 
the remaining ink, wash the well, pour back ink and 
continue the process for six months more. Then I throw 
away all the ink and begin anew. The old ink can be 



used for other purposes, of course. The ink well I use 
measures four inches on the bottom, and is two and one- 
half inches in height." 

His instructions for using Stick India Ink, written in 
Knoxville, Tenn., May 23, 1909, follows: "Provide yourself 
with a good ink well made from slate with glass top. 
See that it has a very smooth grinding surface. Put in 
at first about half the quantity of water that is desired 
so as not to spill it, and grind with a firm even pressure 
back and forth until air bubbles form. Then pour in 
enough water to thin to required density and stir well 
with butt of holder. Always use a clean pen and keep it 
clean by wiping on a cloth, which is best. Stir every 
fifteen or twenty minutes and keep well partially covered 
— always cover when not in use. If too thick, add more 
water. Wipe stick of ink carefully immediately when 
you cease grinding to prevent chipping." 
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In the specimen above we have a sample 
of Mr. Madarasz's penmanship soon after 
he eniered upon his career as a card writer, 
probably a year after leaving Texas for 
New England. It reveals, even then, cer- 
tain evidence of mastery in the exactness 
of some of the small letters as well as in 
strength and grace of line. The specimen 
to the right was written but three days bo- 
fore his death and was the last writing done 
by him. After writing it he felt too weak 
and weary to continue the day's work and 
went home to take up rhe pen no more. 

It seems impossible that one so seriously 
ill could write so marvelously well, but it 
reveals the mastery ot will over mere mat- 
ter, and the force of habit over even sick- 
ness. Writing was an important element 
of his life, and so it remained until the end. 
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The specimen below shows how Madarasz wrote 
copy for the printer or letters to his friends when 
legibility and speed only were aimed at, with no 
attempt on his part whatever to execute fine, 
formal penmanship. This specimen was engraved 
from actual advertising copy he sent to the pub- 
lishers of THE EDUCATOR, of Columbus, Ohio. 
Many of his friends have letters written in a 
similar manner. When one of his fine pens became 
a little too coarse to produce his famous hair lines 
he could make good use of it in writing seemingly 
carelessly and yet elegantly in this style. While 
not aiming at accuracy of form, still the work 
shov/s his wonderful command of the pen in the 
smoothness and strength of line and uniformity. 
In other words, this is his rapid style of writing and 
might be termed his conversational style. He 
could write the formal style rapidly but this style 
he could write very rapidly and seemingly without 
effort. The former meant money to him; this 
style, expression. 
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This portrait shows Mr. Madarasz in position for writing. Naturally it indicates a little more repose and a little less intenseness 
than when actually doing his customary, skillful writinq. But it gives a very qood idea of the posture of his body and the position 
of his hand. 



The exercises below were his favorites for warming to his work, and for students to practice upon to acquire skill, touch, and 
shading. Each exercise was done with one dipping of the pen and both were made on one sheet of paper, and the same size 
as shown. 
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THE LAST ARTICLE WRITTEN BY L MADARASZ 

[No title has been given it, but it is a most thoughtful contribution on environment and character] 



Were you born to poverty or to wealth, to the great middle- 
class life or in a slum? Of a father rejoicing in wealth of heal.h 
and cleanliness of true manhood, or of a father poisoned with 
disease and inoculated with the drinking bug? Was your mother 
the sweet, wholesome, pure-minded woman we oft times picture 
in dreams, loving your father as she loved her life? Or was she 
one of the world's unfortunates, bedizened, painted, a miserable, 
faded wretch, living in sin and squalor? 

Have you been given every chance that culture and nurture 
could give? Or were you starved and neglected, kicked and 
cuffed, allowed to herd with the street gamins, and at an age 
when you should have been tucked into a comfortable bed by 
loving hands, taught to pray, and prayed for? Were you forced 
into the street to peddle chewing gum, matches and papers, 
seeing obscenity, and imbibing profanity so it became your native 
tongue — hatred and bitterness toward those better off than you 
absorbing your mind and moulding your soul? If the one, have 
you rememborod to thank God that he has been so kind to you? 
If the other, have you not cursed the author of your being for 
making you as he did, causing you to be born where he did and 
of parentage degraded? 

Have you given it a thought that if you had been born a 
Piute you would never have been anything else than a Piute wiih 
the mind of a Piute? Or that if you had been born a slum child, you 
would have been anything but a slum child with its dwarfed thoughts 
and harassed soul? Can you not see that your children's children, 
sinking under the appalling weight of an unequal chance, will be 
anything better than those now below the poverty lines and any- 
thing better than gamins? 



With schools, good society and churches surrounding you, 
with love encircling you and "noblesse oblige" to hold you up, is 
it still all you can do to live soberly, cleanly and upright? 

Why, then, this cold pride of spirit that makes you draw close 
about you your coat or skirts of superiority for fear you touch what 
is unclean and unseemly? 

Is not the bigger part of what you are purely an accident? 
Or, if not pure accident, then attributable, nine times out of ten, to 
conditions lying wholly outside yourself? Then, if only a tenth of 
what you are is due to what you have made of yourself, why do you 
hate those who had more of a chance than you, or feel yourself 
superior to those who have less? 

Are you going through life surrounded by these nine-tenths 
differences in condition wholly unconcerned by them? Is it no 
concern to you that the boy down the street has not the oppor- 
tunity to be a Right man that your boy has, or that the daughter 
of your neighbor is working in a department store for a wage that 
does not feed her properly, let alone buy the fineries you see her 
wearing, while your daughter sets the pace in dress for that 
unfortunate girl to follow? Do you expect the girl down the street 
to be and remain an "All Right" girl under the conditions hedging 
her? Do these things mean nothing to you? 

Why do you laugh at the dreams and vagaries of the visionaries 
who are hunting the solution to the riddle of inequality? They are at 
least trying to solve the problem. Have you? Equal conditions 
are not obtainable, how about equity? Are you manfully striving 
for equity for mankind? Or are you only accepting it for yourself 
with a chuckle? 



Concerning Pages Seventeen to Twenty-six 



On the three pages immediately following this are found the 
copies comprising Mr. Madarasz's course in Ornamental Writing — 
the ones he wrote expressly for this publication. The work is 
therefore unquestionably his best, having been done when at his 
best and when he had time to do it, and time to make selections. 
Each line was written on a slip by itself and then carefully pasted 
in three pages of the scrap book containing selected specimens 
of his work, and from which book most of the copies in this book 
were selected. 

The superb grace and accuracy and strength shown has long 
been, and will doubtless long remain, the inspiration and despair 
of penmen. The delicacy of touch and the smoothness of line are 
diminished in the engraving, so that the reproduced specimens do 
not do the originals justice. But the engraver has done well and 
therefore enough is retained to instruct and inspire the aspirant 
for chirographic honors. 

The copies were written with ink too pale for the most 
successful methods of reproduction. Indeed, he rarely ever used 
ink sufficiently black to reproduce satisfactorily. Hence his original 
writing always exceeds in delicacy and beauty the printed product. 

Those who aspire to be masters will therefore do well to 
study critically and analyze carefully the work herewith given, and 
then practice intelligently and persistently until results materialize. 
For the foundation of his theory and practice was that you should 
see clearly in the mind exactly what you wished the hand to do 
before touching the pen to the paper. Do thou likewise if you wish 
to achieve like success. 

On page 15 is found a page of Instructions invaluable to the 



student who desires to succeed. It relates to health, pedagogy, 
and pen technique: without the three, only partial success will be 
realized. Ponder well and often on the short, terse, clear sentences, 

On pages 16, 17 and 18 are found words beginning with two 
styles of capitals which were intended to be practiced after the 
three preceding pages had been worked over very carefully. As 
will be seen, these represent the capitals that ere somewhat 
varied from the more standard forms given first. They show, as o 
consequence, a trifle more dash and abandon in execution, but 
by no moans are they careless or slipshod. Mr. Madarasz had 
the habit of always doing his best; of always trying more con- 
scientiously than one observing the agility of his pen would 
suppose. 

Pages 19. 20 and 21 reveal greater strength and more boldness 
in execution than the preceding pages. These copies were doubt- 
less written some time within a year of his death, and reveal more 
of the confidence which developed in his later efforts, though of 
course the work is neither so accurate nor delicate as that which 
he did some years before. It represents more truly the type of 
writing in use of recent years, wherein shades are heavier and styles 
less conventional and more varied. These are especially valuable 
to the person who lacks the courage of his convictions and desires. 
They represent the kind of writing suited to bold offhand writing 
such as addressing envelopes, etc. 

All in all, pages 12 to 21 give the ground work of his course 
in Ornamental Writing. They show the results of a well-ordered 
mind and a marvelously obedient and skillful hand. Think as 
clearly as he did and your hand will act with similar exactness. 
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This is a tine example of page writing wherein the capitals are 
subordinated to the general effect of the page. The small letters 
are superbly uniform in size, strength and accuracy. The loops 
are exceptionally uniform in slant and size, and the t's, d's and p's 
are delicate, effective in their contrasts with other letters, and 
executed with a freedom and confidence that is inspiring. 



Students who desire to become masters of the chirographic 
art can do nothing better than attempt to imitate and reproduce 
the grace and strength and accuracy and firmness and delicacy 

and size so charmingly combined in this specimen, combining as it 
does the fine and the utilitarian in the art of penmanship. 
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Each plate of combinations presented herewith was executed on 
a sheet of paper without erasures, corrections or pasting, thus showing 
ihe results of first and last off-hand efforts. Mr. Madarasz seemingly 
never did quite his besi and yet was always able to do his best. 
This, more than any other one quality, distinguished him from all other 
penmen. He was a master at all times and under all circumstances. 
And it is doubtful whether he ever left a completed page which 
represented his utmost effort. 
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The student of penmanship will do well to study critically the 
preceding pages of card designs, presenting as they do his earlier 
and later efforts, covering a period of a quarter of a century. 
1+ is well lo make a special study of the symmetry or general 
gracefulness of each combination, as well as the charm of each 
letter, shade and curve. Each seems to have sprung spontaneousl> 
into place; and yet each, probably, was the result of many experi- 

id shape of each shade. 



ments and eff< 



rrs. 



Note 
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location an 



and how equally distant nearly all are placed. 



These cards are classics in the card writer's realm of art — an 
art now destined, it would seem, to extinction. And yet who 
knows but that as art fresh from the hand and brains of the artist 
becomes more and more appreciated, the art of fine card writing 
may again become fashionable and popular? Certain it is, how- 
ever, that L Madarasz could write more and better cards in a day 
than any other man of whom we have record. 

The signatures given above on this paqe were all executed 
on one sheet of paper, just as shown above. 
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The above signatures wore roproducod from a print made from a hand engraved, facsimile, copper-plate made from his selected 
signatures in the eighties, as near as we can discover. These were some of the poems in grace and harmony and contrast which gave to 
him the deserved title of "Champion Card Writer of the World." 





This set of capitals, the embodiment of gracefulness, forcefulness, delicacy and accuracy, was executed within a year of his death. 
Note the symmetry, unifofmity and touch! Not a retouched letter in the whole lot! 
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The specimens on this page represent imperfect reproduction: of his wcrlc. The sei of capitals was probably pasted from selected 
letters and photo engraved. The letter was written with ink a trifle too delicate for successful etching yet it represents fairly well some 
of the charm of his work. 
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Madarasz combined to a marvelous degree the essenMals of fine art in writing. And these essentials are precision or accuracy, 
comprising size, slant and spacing; and freedom or movement, comprising delicacy, gracefulness and boldness. Either of these groups 
of qualities is comparatively easy, but their combination constitutes the most skillful, universal art humanity has to acquire. Madarasz 
came more nearly mastering it than any ether so far as concerns card and page writing in the modified or modern Spencerian, light-line, 
freehand style of penmanship. 
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It was in letter or page as well as in card writing that Madarasz 
easily led in both quantity and quality. The freedom and boldnDss 
combined with the delicacy and accuracy of his penmanship ma'e 
it a fine art mentally and manually. For he contended that the 
mind must first perceive clearly before the hand could execute 
definitely and deftly. And we must not forget that this phase and 
quality of penmanship is as truly a fine art as is designing or any 



other decorative part "used to beautify the things of daily use." 
Fin? art in penmanship embellishes iho universal art of writing. 



Writing expresses and records thoughts by means of characters 
which represent sounds end ideas: whereas penmanship expresses 
thoughts of Ihe beautiful in gracefulness, harmony and contrast 
by means of letterforms. And this is the art so skillfully and 
artistically exemplified above and throughout this compendium. 
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The letter on page 36 reveals the writing of Mr. Madarasz 
when, technically, he had probably reached his zenith in the 
execution of formal, professional penmanship. 

The above certificate, executed twenty years after, reveals 
1he change in his style and method of execution. It is less 
accurate but more bold; it is also more varied in composition 
or design, revealing a versatility, freedom and grace not shown 
in earlier years. 



These two pages are therefore worthy of careful study and 
analysis. They reveal at his best in periods of time separated by 
two decades. Few penmen have maintained such a record of 
years and excellence. 

On the page preceding we have a specimen written in a more 
compact hand but at the same time as the above, showing that 
he retained to an unusual degree the precision of his former years. 
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On this page wo see the out-croppings of courags and 
control, of the pioneer and patriot, of the elements which char- 
acterized his ancestors who were the co-patriots of Kossuth in the 
fight for the freedom of Hungary. In the production of script 



of this character, it takes -foresight — the power to imagine and 
visuanie. and it tales courage of one's convictions and experiencei 
to execute. The implement used in such chirography is the most 
delicate employed in universal usage. 
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In off-hand flourishing. Madarasz was quite masterful, although 
not the master that he was in penmanship. It seems that he 
merely utilized the skill acquired and used in writing to occasionally 
produce a flourish. In this art he never displayed the originality 



and consummate skill he aimost always expressed when he touched 
his faithful pen to the paper in the form of writing. But in all 
the flourishing he did there is a charm of dash and delicacy and 
gracefulness which please all who love the beautiful in grace and 
action. 
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The verse "Count that day lost." etc.. was one Madarasz wrote thousands and thousands of times The one shown here does not repre- 
sent his finest work but was selected because it could be etched as written and also reversed in color by the engraver; the two were en- 
graved from the same specimen, and are presented to show the contrasting effects ot positive negative. 
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This page, as well as nearly all others, reveals the student and philosopher as well as the penman. Thought as well as action pulsates 
from every line. Feeling and sympathy of heart as well as delicacy of touch are shown. Note the wonderful uniformity of the capital Ts 

in shape and size! 
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These three stanzas, all written without hesitation and wi.h Utile retouching, show a command and confidence more inspiring than 
half pessimistic, melancholy sentiment expressed k>y the poet. 




This beautiful bli of home philosophy and sentiment has been charmingly executed In three distinct types of chirography by Mr. 
Madarasz: the original was considerably larger, and Intended for framing. Try your hand at it, both in spirit and execution. 
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On this and ihe following page are found uniquely arranged 
and skillfully executed the qualities of a true friend. ^ These^ plates, 
written nearly a year before his death, were published in THE 
EDUCATOR almost on the very day of his death. No more 
opportune time for their publication could have happened, unless 
it were during life, if one were in sore need of y help and 
friendship. 

The fact that he reproduced the sentiments expressed indicates 



ihat ho felt keenly ihe qualities of true friendship, and was there- 
fore slow to make friends and careful in his selection of them. 
And when he was once a friend, nothing but the most flagrant 
violation of friendship could cause him to withdraw his affections 
■ltd again become neutral or indifferent. 

There is profit for us all in the reading of the rules governing 
friendship by whomsoever composed and by Madarasz so effectively 
and enduring penned. 
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Mr. Madarasz was mucn more <j> a sludent and scholar ihan 
many supposed. He was a poor man to protess or pretend and 
as a consequence many did not fully appreciate his reserve. 

In the dozen plates beginninq on the following page, he 
reveals a wide range of reading and an intimate and critical 
knowledge of great men. Each has boen written in a different 
style and vein. 

These pages, therefore, show a versatility and skill quite 
uncommon in one individual, and place him in a class almost if 
not quite alone. 



It is unfortunate that he did not let his light shine earlier in 
his career; for had he done so, more people would have recognized 
his worth. 

Each one of the tributes to these great men of war and peace 
and literature and statemanship is 
written in a different style. 

So if you would get the most 
each one and try to master each 
of the headings, the sureness of 
accuracy of all are well worthy of imitation. 



a study in itself, since each is 

of all of them, you must study 
one at a time. The boldness 
ach letter, and the grace and 
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This abbreviated, well-spaced, clear-cur style is a good one to teach the uselessness of frills, and the value of fundamentals. 
Each letter needs to stand on its own merits. 
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This !s the finest specimen of his free engrossing style we have ever seen. It was executed quite freely and with but very little 
retouching. Of course, it was dene with a combination of arm and finger movements, it is especially suited to the engrossing ot 
Policies in Insurance offices, etc. 
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Headings such as, "Schopenhauer" were^ written in a bold, off-hand manner and then built up and retouched and improved. It is 

a quick, effodive style for headings and for advertising catch lines*, and was originated by Mr. Madarasz. .„ 
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The boldness and the forma! accuracy of this specimen are quite In keeping with the character portrayed. The "W" with its left 
marginal scroll Is a seventeenth century inspiration — the kind "ye olde tyme penman" was want to execute. 
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This specimen is especially valuable because it shows fust how Mr. Madarasz did his work, as much of it is unretouched and incomplete, 
the punctuation, t crossing, etc., being omitted. 
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This Appreciation and Announcement*, relative to the preceding pages, written by Mr. Bloser and published in The Educator, was 
evidently appreciated by Mr. Madarasz. Several prints of it were found among his collection of selected specimens. 
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On this and the two pages following we have specimens of Madarasz's unique, practical business writing. It is strongly Individual 
and quite formal. 
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INSURANCE POLICY WRITING 

These contributions were prepared by Mr. Madarsz and purchased by The Educator about a year before his death, and represent his most 

mature thought and unbiased convictions. 



Preliminary Instructions 



One of the most '"sure-of-a-good-positions" lines of penmanship 
is that of policy writing in an insurance company. The demand for 
good policy writers has for the past twenty or more years boon 
mors than the supply, and it is growing. Here is an opening for 
the young man looking tor a sure thing. To the young man who 
will master a serviceable style of roundhand. similar to the examples 
herewith presented, it will secure him a good job. This you see 
qives you plenty of time for night study, work on engrossing, etc., 
or teaching penmanship in the public schools in the evening classes, 
thereby augmenting earnings each year. Every year one can 
reasonably expect an increase in salary until a good salary from 
the insurance company is attained. There is, to be sure, a good 
chance of promotion in the meantime, if you should qualify yourself 
for the managing or assistantships in one of the many departments 
of the company. These places are in great measure filled from 
Ihe employes, and the managers in power in an insurance company 
leep tab on their employes, and are ever able to give you a 
rating commensurate with your worth and capabilities. Think it 
over, my young friend. Your P. O. address may be Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Chicago or San Francisco, or it may be Podunk, 
Smith's Corner, Mudhole, Geeserville or Cow-tail. Uncle Sam's 
mail carrier will put you in touch with your future employers, even 
if your address is Rural Free Delivery Route 68a near Portage. 
Wash., and if you hail from one of the latter places, your chances 
are a bit rosier than an application from 715 Fifth Ave.. New York 
Because: the shrewd business men of this commercial age are on 
iho still hunt for country boys— country boys have the preference, 
everything else being equal. 

Now for equipping yourself as a policy writer. If you want 
to be a rapid and sure worker, master the stylo before you. Don't 
be misled into practicing the slow, pen-lifting style of what is 
callod the engraver's script. I call it the "stilted script." That stylo 
grew of itself, because engravers as a general rule cannot worl 
their engraving tools around corners — hence, being so much easier 
to lift their tool al the bottom or top of the small letters, tho 



great majority of engravers so form their letters piece-meal, and 
this is the thing that all instructors heretofore in roundhand hava 
advocated. This is not writing, it is drawing, and drawing, and t 
am talking and talking. Get out of the rut, and take something 
new in the way of rapid-roundhand writing; with the emphasis on 
the writing. You got that? If not, read from the top again until 
you do get it, absorb it, swallow it. Else these words won't produce 
the results you are entitled to. I may be alone in these opinions, 
but I was alone in some other ihings in penmanship more than 
thirty years ago, and those other things are standard now. 

Materials: Zanerian Fine Writer Pen — Arnold's Black Ink and 
Arnold's Writing Fluid, mixed half and half, or the Zanerian India 
Ink with directions as given. Linen ledger, or a good flat paper, 
ruled to one-quarter or three-sixteenths inches between lines. A 
common-sense oblique penholder, rather broad at base — a parallel 
ruler 12 to 18 inches — a straight rubber penholder for ruling pen 
— a box of steel pens for ruling one-twenty fourth inch line withoul 
pressure. 

Work with a sheet of paper under your writing hand, paper 
to be held with the left hand, this keeps the paper you're writing 
on free of finger marks, and in many cases accidental ink dropping. 
Roll up sleeves, on right arm to above elbow, and work in an 
alpaca or cotton coat without lining. You need all the freedom 
possible to do good work — you can't get it with cuffs, outside 
coat and undershirt sloovos in the way. Strip your arm. Have 
your paper so placed on desk that all downward lines are vertical 
to eye and desk. That gives you the slant, and slant is a mighty 
big boy in good writing. 

Press down on your pen at the soonest possible moment on 
the downward strokes with an even prossuro, securing the width of 
shade required, so there'll be no need of patching up every other 
shade. Be particular to get your width of letters like a, u, g, h, 
etc.. about the width space between letters. Good night and then 
tomorrow. 



Analysis — Small Letters — Plate One 



a. Begin 'A space below base line and right curve up-line 
lifting pen when about •/< space from top base line — cover with 
down shade half way. using finger movement; second up-line 
muscular movement, finishing stroke again '/ 4 from top base line — 
then oven straight shaded line; finger movement, to base, and 
be sure to anticipate the inilial stroke on next letter, so as to know 
whether it is a single or compound curve line, and to guage the 
proper height, as on $ and r. 

d. Follow same rule on this as on a, making second down 
stroke twice the length, or whatever scale you adopt. Be sure 
that you make the d's and t's the same height throughout the 
page you are writing: there is only one style of d used in this 
style of work — of course, if it is a final letter, some liberties can 
be taken with the last downstroke in forming a graceful flourished 
ending, as you can on any other small letter, especially when it 
occupies the last letter on the line. 

g. The first three strokes are exactly similar to a. Now right 
hore I want you to save yourself from the embarrassment of making 
your first failure — don't attempt making the old standard loop 
finish; it is too difficult— swing this last stroke wiih muscular move- 
ment, with or without a loop; if with a loop, finish as in copy 
anywhere below base line; never try to finish crossing the last 
downstroke on base line and using the upstroke as the beginning 
or joining line of the next letter. Re-read this paragraph and get 
it fixed in your mind, as it will apply to all small letter bottom 
loops. 

q. Again the first three strokes as in a. The last downstroke 
mode with the finger movement, and as you make turn to 
right, glide into muscular movement, lifting your pen while in 
motion as near to base line as possible, now cover your finishing 
line with % shaded line very small height, about 1/6 the height of 
small i. 

c. Begin as in a — don't curve your shaded line as long as in a, 
because you must put the eye or dot nearer to the main down 
line. Make the down line finger movement and upstroke muscularly 



— always anticipating next letter. See how the eye is formed, 
something like reversed. Fill in outline without lifting pen by a 
rotary movement. 

e. Samo as c. Form your loop by starting in your downstroke 
and making your loop one-half way. Not too broad, nor too narrow; 
1/2 or 1/3 width of shade, and be sure that the loop is closed 
at top and bottom. 

o. Samo beginning as in c, forming a true oval with the climax 
of shade in center of letter and joining carefully at the top. Now 
attach your finishing or connoctivo line in the center on the inside 
of top stroke, lay il on the line, not thru it — the size of the half- 
moon must be large enough to be seen, and not so large or thick 
as to hold the attention. See examples throughout the work. 

i and u. Just like the first stroke in a, with the finishing stroke 
of same letter in i, and repeated in u. Notice the two stylos of 
dots on j. One is a little oval on the main slant, and the other a 
wedge, 3-sided figure on main slant, a little longer than oval. Place 
this dot a full space above letter and on the same line of direction 
— not to either side. 

w. Same formation as u. Narrow your turn at bottom of final 
downstroke and carry your up-line practically parallel with second 
down line, and finish gracefully with the wedge shaped figuro that 
is used on i and j. Your connecting stroke begins at bottom of 
wedge. 

t. Is same height and formation as final part of d. You can 
throw your compound curve bar through the letter or over the top, 
but if a straight line is used it must be horizontal and through it 
at about l /t below the top. In the latter case, the ink should be 
dry before making the crossing. 

j. Is exactly iike the finishing part of g. With or without a 
loop. Muscular movement always on this letter or principle. 

r. There are two ways to make this shouldered letter. In 
both cases make your introductory line 1/4, 1/3 or 1/2 higher 
than upper base line. In the square shouldered letter like the 
one preceding z there are four operations and in the one joined to s 
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throe lines below, two operations. Notice that in the first example 
that the second line is a curve thrown at right angles from intro- 
ductory line; finish like i and place your ball or period on highest 
point, making it a full shade. In the second style, the letter is 
made in one movement; the last corner is rounded and not so 
acutely angled. Finish with ball. 

z. Again we have two styles. One a complete movement 
letter with a smali oval turn at base line and a full free-swinging 
loop finish. Keep your two shades on same slant line. The second 
example on next line formed like first two strokes of n, and a loop 
attached, muscuiarly. 

s. Same length introductory stroke as in r. Lift your pen 
while in motion, then start your down line from the height you 
want your letter, forming a very sharp needle-like line, and spiral 
your down line to base line, beginning to shade at top base — 
leave it open at bottom, then throw your finishing line alongside 
from base line. Make a neat trend curve stroke. What I mean 
by this is, if the two lines joined they would come from a common 
curve and not be tangential. Study well this letter. It is the most 
difficult letter in penmanship. Then place your half-moon or half 
oval finish on first line at the exact position it would appear had 
you carried your shaded line around and stopped on the spot. 
Don't put it through the line, over the line, but on the left hand 
side of the line. 

n and m. Begin *'ith a graceful right curve, muscular move- 
ment, and get into a straight line from upper base, and be careful 
not to go beyond the base line. It is better to stop above a wee bit, 
as it is always easier and safer to add to than ta!<© from a shade 
stroke in writing. Lift your pen in forming next connection and 
throw the line along its trend, don't try to start from in the shaded 
stroke. Look carefully at the narrow spacing between two n*s or 
n and m. The distance between the downward strokes is the same 
as the distance between the strokes forming an n. This is the third 
and hard point you must master, the spacing between the n and m 
principle. You must make the compound joining stroke equi-distant 
between the two shaded strokes. Get that? If not. re-read. 

v. Make your turns equally wide top and bottom, and carrying 
your second upstroke parallel to first down one and finish same 
as w. 

p. Throw your introductory and downstroke without lifting, 
muscular movement, and finish as in n. Carry the first stroke not 
quite two spaces and your bottom finished from '/j to % space 
below base line. If you make it longer, it looks awkward, as 
always straight shaded lines are. Commence your shade at about 
top base line, gradually increasing until you arrive at bottom with 



a full shade. This letter can also be made with a finish like 
j below base line. 

t. The style of t is also a very practical style, obviating the 
necessity of throwing the bar or cross line, formed exactly like p, 
full two spaces in height. If in center of word, you cross through 
the letter 72 space above base line, beginning with the o dot 
on the left-hand side of upstroke. A final t can be finished with 
an upward line or a full sweep flat oval. 

I. Throw your free up line to nearly top base line. Lift pen 
and begin loop a little to right on top base and commence your 
shading at about 2/3 height of letter which can be 2'/2 or 3 
spaces in height, and reaching a full shade at upper base line, 
carrying it to bottom without stop. 1 make this letter entirely with 
the muscular movement, as I do all loops, slacking the speed as 
I get to the base line, so as not to fall short or go over it. 

b. Same loop as I and the same finish as v from the upper 
base line. 

Ic. Same as I, but stopping squarely on base line. Begin your 
second stroke '/j space above base line and finish in a downward 
dot shade, and then complete the letter with the final n strokes. 
The second style of k is made without loop, and starts like the t 
without the bar. Finish with a bracket stroke, making loop above 
the upper base line, and crossing or touching the first down line. 

h. Same loop as in first k, finishing like n. Socond style 
without loop, a shortei first stroke, beginning with a curve down 
line, as if you had formed a loop. This is a very practical style, 
and when it is the only loop letter in a word, is preferable, it is 
softer in appearance, and is fully as strong as if made with a loop. 

Final r. This letter at the end of the letters, ss r is formed 
from the first stroke of n then a light hair line beginning half-way 
from base n and finishing with the dot or oval tapering into a 
graceful finishing curve line or complete horizontal oval like final t. 

y. No copy of this letter is given separately. See the copy in 
the jumbled letters. It is formed from final three strokes of h, 
and finished like j and g. 

f. Start like I and finish like a capital, stem cut short, not 
more than one space below base line. In the first stylo you pull 
third stroke down into shade. Notice the cute triangle formed. 
In the second style second f in fluffy, a finish as on t is used. 

x. Begin like y. only be sure to not slant your shaded down 
line as much, straighten it up a bit. Finish by the two hair lines, 
ending with the ovals, the bottom one you make downward, the 
upper one upward. 

Whew! I'm tired, and so are you. But get at it. Eat it for a 
month — two hours per day. Good night! 



Instructions — Plate Two 



The first four lines in this lesson are written without any 
touching up whatever, and show just what quality of work and line 
can be done at one stroke without doctoring. When you want to 
got out a quantity of work in the shortest time possible, this is the 
stylo you should master. Strive for short, chunky capitals, watch 
your spacing, and be sure to hyphenate words like twenty-five, 
seventy-five, etc., when written before dollars, hundreds, thousands, 
otc. The meaning, for instance, of twenty-five hundred (2500) 
is entirely different from twenty five-hundred, the latter is ten 
thousand (10,000). The words, hundred and thousand, are standard 
words in every policy, and it is important that you get them pat. 



When you ore not rushed you can put on the smoothing strokes 
on tho i and u principle by squaring the ends. Ono such stroke 
can be saved by starting several letters like w in Twenty and u 
in Hundred by mafcing it from a curving start. Ascertain whether 
every word is capitalized. Some offices use that form as Twenty- 
five Hundred would be written with three capitals instead of two; 
the latter is Ihe standard way. Practice your ruling and see that 
you get a strong straight line parallel to the base line. Use a 
pen that makes the desired width in one operation, and without 
spreading the points. Two hours' work at least per day— more if 
you hove time. 



Plate Three 



This and a companion plate has all of the capitals. Quite 
a number of the capitals ore a little different from the set given 
separately, either in form or beginnings and endings. The thing 
to do is to confine your practice to the simpler forms until you con 
mako them with certainty and ease. You want to acquire grace 
and harmony. Get the habit of picturing in your mind just what 
the finished work will be. Balance your writing. Remember in 
your practice work to spell out first and last name. The central 
names are usually initials — example, David O. Q. New, never 
D. O. Q. New. The hair lines on this plate ore somewhat stronger 



than the companion plale. which effect, of course, is gotten by 
using an old pen or coarser pointed. Place your dots on i and j 
on the extension of stroke and not to either side. The capitals 
can be shaded a bit stronger than the lower case letters. Watch 
your small e particularly; it is a difficult letter to form; that loop 
will be bothersome at first. Extend your r and s, make them good 
and prominent — have them "stick out." Place your small letters 
close to capital. When you place your dot after an intial, moke 
a period and not a comma. A period then shows an abbreviation, 
a comma your ignorance. Review your previous lesson. 



Plate Four 



The hairlines on this plate are a trifle finer than on preceding 
lesson. When you've time always spread yourself on the name. 
That is the one thing you must make attractive, and, withal, 
readable. Just put a little more thought and skill into it. The 
name is the roast beef on the policy, the other things are the 
sauces. But! Be sure you get the sauces right. Don't spoil the 
policy by slouchy and indifferent execution in the smaller details. 



When you have two bottom loops following each other as the 

two g's in Gregg, throw them differently and skip the odious 

comparison of trying to make two things of the same kind alike. 
Skip the hard places. Leave such attempts of skill to penmen 

like Zaner. Courtney, Dennis, etc. Palmer and I can't do them. 

Palmer has lived too well, and I'm too old. Re-read all former 

instructions and mix in preceding plate with this for a change. 
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Plate Five 



I bolievo you'll agree wifh me that this page looks good. I 
have tried to make this set of capitals ornamental, as well as 
plain and strong. I he legibility is there. You've got to use a 
modified form on some of these letters when they occur as middle 
initials, or as the beginning of last name. Take for instance the 
B C K and second P and second S — you'll see that the initial or 
beginning stroke is in the way. So use the B as in Benn, the C as 
in Carnogie; or start with a shortened and narrower horizontal 
oval thrown higher, so as to be above the preceding small letters. 



Loarn to make the capital M and N with one movement. They 
are hard letters when made piece-meal. You will find the Q form 
given more easily executed than the figure 2 style* Waster the 
long style letters like G, P, S ( and Y, as they come in very handy in 
making an artistic combination when you must use J, Q and Z, 
They look well on beginning and ending of name, or in the middle 
of a name. The first style of W can be begun as V or first Y- 
Many other beginnings will naturally suggest themselves on different 
letters if you will give the matter a little thought and study. 



Plate Six 



This is the matter and arrangement that accompanies the 
"Harrington" policy, and is written on back of the policy. The 
space for writing this part is fixed: the exact dimensions are 
on the usual policy. This example is touched up in the 
matter of squaring top and bottom straight lines, and is generally 
used on a largo faced policy of $5,000 and up. The insurance 
agent invariably wants a big dollar policy to be as neat and 
chic as a debutante. So work it up to your best skill. An agent 
3000 miles away from the home office is ever so more particular 
as to tho appoarance of tho document he gets a big commission 



on. than the chap nearer headquarters, and he'll be the first one 
to make a noise if your work deteriorates. The best penman 
becomes the head policy writer, as the big monied policies are 
turned over to him and he is supposed to spread himself on every 
one, and the rush work is shoved on to the under dog. That's 
Kismet, and the Darwinian theory — "The survival of the fittest." 
Plank your figures down strong. Be generous with your ink — 
but don't slop over. Look out for that careful ruling. It is a 
year's work to become a good ruler with ink. Some rulers never 
become good. They can't. Abdul Hnmid of Turkey was a 
shining failure. 



Plate Seven 



Possibly you will like this plato bettor than any of the oihors. 
More time was spent upon it. It is lively as a whole. It is 
squarod up carefully and the matfor is written approximately to 
corroc'f size. It is tho finishod product and you can pick it to 
pieces and build it up again — the more you do it the bettor your 
work will be. While not perfect by any means, it is commercial 



work, the kind insurance people pay for. Get your work as a 
whole as good when demanded, and your boss will smile. Notice 
the simplified T in Thousand — the strength of the name John V. 
Harrington — the strength of ruling — the boldness of figures — the 
general effect. Pardon my putting my name at the bottom 
of all this work. That's my vanity. It is hodgo-podge. but at 
that, good practice. 



Plate Eight and Nine 



This lesson is of the rapid slap-bang order, just as it drops 
from the pen, without any going over or squaring tops. It looks 
at first sight as good as work that one could spend several times 
the amount of time over. You've got to keep your pen clean and 
ink free flowing. If your pen in any way skips on the upstrokes, 
throw it away; such pens grow worse and never get better. Pay 
attention to tho fixed starting point on small o — emphasize it by 
a firm dot, as this relieves the blank space between the shaded 



line on small o and the first shaded line on the letter following. 
Koep the color on your downstrokes parallel and of equal width. 
Watch your spacing between small letters. If you want to get 
a regular stroke, you've got to concentrate your eyes on the work. 
You can't expect to get your spacing right by looking at the 
antics of pigeons outside, or casting your eyes in the direction 
of the charming red-haired girl fifteen seats away. Save such 
pleasantries for the lunch period. Your work demands the best 
in you. Attention, attention, and then more attention. 



Plate Ten 



The first six words aro not touched up: the following ones are 
squared tops and bottoms. Cultivate that even pressure of the 
pen that gives a uniform down stroke — strong, decisive, and 
harmonious. See that your ink has body to it, and is of equal 
strength throughout — not black in one place, brown in another, 
or gray anywhere. As Buster said to Tige. "Go to it." Be your 



own critic. It is much ploasanter than having your work criticized 
when you are getting paid for it. The price you must pay for 
excellence in any line of work is study, practice and patience, 
and penmen are developed, not born. Drink deep of the "con- 
fidence dope." and don't cry "Quits ". The penman's stroke will 
come to you sooner than you've any idea of. if you'll only stick and 
work faithfully and intelligently. 



Plate Eleven 



Put in good work on this set of lower case and figures. Here's 
where you mako medicine. Discard your pre-conceived conception 
of these letters and adopt this quick style. You can't mix a 
Smith stylo, or a Jones style with a Madarasz style. If you like 
the Smith or Jones style bettor than the Madarasz style, stick to 
them faithfully, you'll land somewhere. Understand me. I am not 
finding fault with olher styles: they all have their good and beauti- 
ful points. But they lack these days' requirements — Speed, Speed, 
and ease of execution. Any style that depends upon purely 
finger movement is bound to go to pieces sooner or later. There 
is no lasting power behind. Driving force, free movement and 
then more driving is what is needed. So then the more you work 
at your round-hand writing, the stronger and surer it will be. 
Writers' cramp catches the finger movement penman sooner or 
later, generally sooner. The strained tension of the delicato 
nuscles in the hand soon plays tag with you and the little jumps 
say, "You're it." Now then take a fresh grip on things and go 
at it the right way — stronqly muscular when you've got the chance. 
Hit old finger movement bugaboo a sock-dolager. put him to 
sleep and let him rest. 



When you apply for a position, write direct to the secretary 
of the company at the home office. Send the matter of a full 
policy like the two Stone examples, a full set of figures and say 
three or four names; also enclose a couple of references, your last 
teacher and a banker's if possible. Enclose stamps for return of 
sepecimens if they are extra good. State your case fairly and 
truthfully. Dwell upon the fact that you desire to make good, 
and want the opening. For them to keep your letter on file. State 
the starting salary. The raise will come when you've shown your 
fitness and worth. Make a manly request, but don't beg. Don'f 
be afraid to write to 50 or 100 companies. If you want something 
these days make your want known. Don't take a position until your 
writing is fixed, and growing stronger and better all the time. 
The standard must be high to meet the competition of a thousand 
other applicants. Your letter and specimens must be the visiblo 
witness of your skill and ability. Mediocre work goes to tho 
waste basket. Send such work as will make that secretary "sit-up" 
and take notice. If you can do that, he'll be calling for his 
stenographer quick. And when you're employed don't, don't try 
to run the office, thinking you know it all. Possibly the man in 
charge knows a little too. Good night and good fortune to you. 

L. MADARASZ 
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